INSIDE   THE   WHALE

but was repelled by Joyce, most of the others would
have looked down on Huxley, Strachey and
Maugham, and Lewis attacked everyone in turn;
indeed, his reputation as a writer rests largely on
these attacks. And yet there is a certain tempera-
mental similarity, evident enough now, though it
would not have been so a dozen years ago. What it
amounts to is pessimism of outlook. But it is necessary
to make clear what is meant by pessimism.

If the keynote of the Georgian poets was " beauty
of Nature ", the keynote of the post-war writers
would   be   " tragic   sense   of life".   The  spirit
behind  Housman's  poems,  for instance,  is not
tragic, merely querulous;   it is hedonism disap-
pointed.   The same is true of Hardy, though one
ought to make an exception of The Dynasts.   But
the Joyce-Eliot group come later in time, puri-
tanism is not their main adversary, they are able
from the start to " see through " most of the things
that their predecessors had fought for..   All of them
are   temperamentally  hostile   to   the   notion  of
"progress";   it  is  felt  that  progress  not  only
doesn't happen, but ought not to happen.   Given
this general similarity, there are, of course, differ-
ences of approach between the writers I have named
as well as very different degrees of talent.   Eliot's
pessimism is partly the Christian pessimism, which
implies a certain indifference to human misery,
partly a lament over the decadence of Western
civilisation (" We are the hollow men, we are the
stuffed men," etc., etc.), a sort of twilight-of-the-
gods feeling, which finally leads him, 'in Sweeny
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